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OSTON oc- 
casionally 
stumbles in- 
to priority 
in a matter 
of art prog- 
ress, thanks 
to the taste 
and perse- 
verance of 
some of her citizens. The Library was 
one instance of such precedence, and 
the so-called " Arts and Crafts " exhibi- 
tion is another. 

Of course, a broad movement like this 
does not spring full-armed from the 
head of Jove, and this exhibition is no 
exception to the rule. Impulses toward 
a show of this character could have 
been traced several years ago in the 
minds of a group of young designers 
and architects, or rather men who com- 
bine both of these professions. More 
or less influenced by the real " Arts and 
Crafts," and always in touch with its 
admirable exhibits, it was but natural 



of a small show built closely 
upon the lines of the English 
one, and indeed have secured 
the promise of several mem- 
bers of the society from which 
the present movement has bor- 
rowed its name to send things 
over when the time, in the esti- 
mation of the critical projectors, 
was ripe for such an exposition 
in these United States. 
However, the genuinely artistic 
temperament is contemplative 
and creative, rather than active, 
and the sad truth is it tends to 
what the prompt and pushing 
man of affairs calls procrasti- 
nation, either this or it was felt 
that it was too early in the day of 
America's growth in decorative art, to 
talk of exhibits ; in fact, that there was 
not yet enough material to make a 
worthy one. So it came about that no 
definite steps towards getting one up, 
or forming a society, ever came about 
from this group. Though occasionally 
talked over, the whole matter lay dor- 
mant until this winter, when the idea 
was approached from an entirely dif- 
ferent direction, being taken up and 
worked out by Mr. H. L. Johnson, a 
young man whose especial field has 
been printing; the devising of high-class 
commercial work, much of which has 
been of artistic quality. Mr. Johnson 
has with quiet devotion and persist- 
ence brought about the first American 
" Arts and Crafts," in spite of many 
obstacles and some indifference. He 
has had the assistance of a committee 
— rather cleverly named an Advisory 
Board — composed of architects, ama- 
teurs and gentlemen holding official 
positions in the Boston art "world." 
It is perhaps a little unfortunate that 
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this board bears the name of but one 
artist and no genuine craftsman on its 
list of members. I cannot help feeling 
that the exhibit might be helped by the 
presence of a practical worker or two, 
fresh from the field, and in every-day 
communication with the active art life 
which is to be represented. 
All that remains now, of course, is to 
see what kind of a show this first one 
will be. For my part I cannot think 
that, for a few years at least, a really 
interesting and useful, not to say beauti- 
ful, exhibit as large as the one planned 
can be given. The great amount of good 
material which such an exhibit must 
be able to draw upon is not in sight, 
though it is true, of course, that this 
show may result in a general stirring 
up of things which will bring to light 
many excellent workers of whom we 
do not now know. In 
that case a second ex- 
position will be more 
interesting, and even 
more of a novelty, than 
the first. 

I fancy that the best 
plan to adopt for the 
first exhibit or two 
would be to draw heav- 
ily on foreign work, 
while showing, of 
course, the best of our 
own. We ought to 
know what is being 
done abroad; we ought 
to see the best that is k. 
being done in France, N 
England and Ger- 
many. For the present 
England and France, 
at least, are leading, we 
following. It is folly 
for us not to be well 
acquainted with the 
work of our competi- 
tors. It would be edu- 
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cation for us first of all to become fa* 
miliar with their production. 
As one sums up the list of desirable 
American exhibitors the result is not 
deeply encouraging. We have a Tiffany 
working in glass, probably the most 
conspicuous of our craftsmen, owing 
to the multiplicity and attractive char- 
acter of the costly experiments he has 
been able to indulge in. We have not, 
however, a Koepping, even more con- 
sistently artistic as regards form. In 
stained glass, Tiffany comes first to 
mind again with his windows, some 
beautiful, some over-rich, some marred 
by his false principle of reproducing 
pictures. Of makers of books there are 
a plenty, but the case need not be large 
to hold all the properly planned, print- 
ed and bound volumes that have been 
issued from American presses. Updike 




of Boston, John Wilson of Cambridge, DeVinne of 
New York, and a few others, print books worthy the 
name, with the former, to my mind, far in advance. The 
conditions of production under which the larger houses 
have to work make it impossible for it to be otherwise. 
Of book decorators we have probably a score, among 
them being Howard Pyle, George Wharton Edwards, 
Goodhue, Hapgood, Rogers — all men who under- 
stand the fundamental principles of the art. Little 
of our wall paper is good and true; most of it is atro- 
cious. A few firms encourage really artistic native 
work, but seldom credit the artist; the largest manu- 
facturers have agents living in the European capitals 
whose business it is to steal new designs. We have no 
one, as far as I know, who always makes good furni- 
ture, whose every piece is even simple and of good 
proportions. Jewelry is nearly always bad, though one 
or two New York firms show signs of awakening con- 
science. Embroidery is sadly weak and needlessly 
feminine. Lace making and tapestry weaving are al- 
most non-existent as arts. Few fabrics and dress ma- 
terials are of American design, though from American 
looms. Bookbinding exists only as an exotic, but pot- 
tery is our pride, with Rookwood of Ohio and Dedham 
of Massachusetts, under really sympathetic and ar- 
tistic management. 

Then we have a Mr. Fosdick who burns designs in 
panels of wood with success — when he is not too 
ambitious. Of wood carvers, a number of the old 
school, but no one of genius; and of good metal 
workers but a few. Some wrought iron, for which 
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great claims are made, is good ; most of 
it poor, cursed by over-elaborateness. 
In decorative spijlpture is St. Qaudens, 
a masterhand, as his medallions over 
the entrance to the Public Library will 
testify; but I am drifting into mural 
decoration and too wide fields of craft- 
manship. However, mention must not 
be omitted of the most curious and 
original craftsman of frll, an old man 
in ^awtueket, R.I., little known, but 
who makes most beautiful small me- 
dallions, copied from old seals, reduced 
bas-reliefs, coins, medals, anything, 
and then colors them exquisitely by a 
secret process. He is an artist in every 
sense of the word, and in many of his 
things has achieved a tender blending 
of tones that a work of art usually only 
acquires by age alone, 
One criticism which might be made of 
the plans for the present exhibit, and not 
an unimportant one, is that instead of 
placing individual exhibits separately 
all exhibits of one kind should be 
grouped together, for the purpose of 
comparison, which is odious, and to as- 
sist in bringing about the survival of 
the fittest, which is just. Finally, never 
to call it "Arts and Crafts " ! I rebel at 
the thought of it. That phrase is irrev- 
ocably associated in my mind and, I 
am sure, in the minds of many others, 
with the small, earnest group of pio- 
neers in England. Our exhibit and 
possible society will, I fear, not deserve 
to receive the mantle of their name. 

Qtn tetimcrtt of TDtyntUu 

" . . . Whistler seems like a hermit in his secluded house y 
like the monarch of a far kingdom peopled only with his 
own thoughts — a realm where he reigns in the midst of 
mysterious landscapes and grave and quiet men and wo- 
men, who have stood near him in mind and spirit, and to 
whom his brush has given new life. The thoughtful eyes 
of women gaze upon you ; fair hair, black and grey furs, 
pale, fading flowers, and grey felt hats with black feathers 
stand out from dusty canvases placed carelessly to one 
side, — sometimes taking definite form, sometimes melt- 
ing intangibly and indistinctly as if seen through grey, 
silky veils. The air which envelops them is at once 
bright and dark ; the atmosphere of this silent room in 
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which the painter sees his models has a subdued an4 
shrouded daylight, an old light as it were, which has 
become harmonious like a faded Gobelin." 

" . . . Whistler's art is the most refined" quintessence of 
all that is finest in that which the most recent decades 
have offered the artistic gourmet. In London, where 
he passed the years of his youth, the feminine figures 
of Rossetti hovered around him, gazing at him with 
their thoughtful glance fixed upon the world beyond. 
The Parisian Impressionists gave him softness and 
fluency of modeling, and the feeling for atmosphere; 
the Japanese, the bright harmony of their tone, the taste 
for fantastic (*) decorations, and the surprises of detail 
brought in here and there in an entirely wayward (*) 
fashion; Diego Velasquez, the great line, the black and 
grey backgrounds, and the refined black and silver-grey 
tone-values in costumes. Prom the quaint and bizarre 
union of all these elements, he formed his exquisite and 
entirely personal style, which combines the acquisitions 
of Impressionism with the Gobelin-like beauties of tone 
belonging to the old painters." 

" In his brochures, Whistler has himself written with 
brilliancy upon this view of art. The antithesis to art 
is, in his eye§, every sort pf painting which is placed at 
the.service of philistinism through mere interest of sub* 
ject. That man alone is « painter ' who draws the motives 
for his harmonies from the accord of colored masses. 
Por this reason he is decisively an opponent to the 
movement which Ruskin called Realism. The uncom- 
promising reproduction of the model, without selection 
or attempt at embellishment, from the idea that nature 
is always beautiful, is the theme of his fine mockery. 

¥ 
" Everything that Whistler has produced, his portraits 
as well as his landscapes, emanate from this aristo- 
cratic sentiment of art. Millais is different from 
Bonnat, Bonnat from Wauters, and Wauters again 
from Lenbach, but they have all one element in com- 
mon: in portraits they depict men and women in all 
their corporeal heaviness. They place their models 
straight before them, and there is not a wrinkle or a 
hair that escapes their remorseless, vision." 

¥ 
". . .Amongst portrait painters of the present time, 
Whistler stands as Millet does amongst the painters of 
the peasantry. There is style in all his work, and it is 
all simple, earnest and grandiose. Even the subdued 
light enveloping his figures like a veil, serves, in the 
first place, a purpose of style — enables him to avoid 
everything indifferent, and to bring into his picture only 
the principal values, the great lines, the « living points.? 
In this way there is produced in his works an effect in 
the highest sense decorative, and at the same time 
mysterious. Divested of everything paltry or material, 
his figures seem like phantoms. They have lost their 
shadows; shadows indeed themselves, they live in a 
delicate ashen-grey milieu ; they are almost immaterial, 
as if set free from the weight of the body ; they hover 
between earth and heaven, like a breath that has been 
compressed and will soon dissolve once more as swiftly 
as it took shape. They remind the spectator of what 
is told of spiritualistic seances ; spaces in the air are 
seen to compress themselves ; the spirit is materialized 
and takes bodily shape, and stands before us infinitely 
calm, a reflective being, with a rfleditative or a gravely 
self-conscious mien, just like a human being, and di- 
vested of all substance." r •; 
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